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NO. V. 

'T'HAT true religion is amiable in 
every character, will be gener- 
ally acknowledged ; that it is a 
subject too sacred for ridicule, will 
not be denied ; but wher> ( rs appear- 
ance is assumed for the purpose of 
promoting designs not tl.- most laud- 
able, the mask should be torn off, 
and the monster who wears it dis- 
played in his native deformity. Hy- 
pocrisy is a vice which prevails, in a 
greater or less degree, perhaps more 
generally than any other; and yet 
it very frequently defeats its own 
purpose by endeavouring to wrap it- 
self more deeply in its covering. 
It is practised in some measure in 
almost every department; but in 
so ne it is more disgusting, and at- 
tended with more pernicious conse- 
quences, than in others. Still, how- 
ever, an attentive observer may see 
through the disguise, and unveil the 
impostor. There is something un- 
natural, something forced, in the air 
and manner o( him who is consci- 
ous ot being influenced by improper 
motives, which is widely difi'eient 
from the free and unembarrassed ex- 
pression of candour and integrity. 
In religion, this difference appears 
more plainly than in any other spe- 
cies of dissimulation, and those who 
tise it in this shape to aid or to con- 
ceal their intentions, very often 
overshoot the mark. It has been 
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said that " he who hath a good heart 
shall at all times rejoice, in a cheer- 
ful countenance;" but the gentle- 
folks to whom i allude think it ne- 
cessary to wear visages, any one of 
which would make an excellent 
frontispiece to the book of Lamen- 
tations, and to appear as morose as 
an Inquisitor General. 

In fact, most of them are gloomy, 
unsocial beings, unwilling to be 
entertained themselves, casting a 
damp on the entertainment qt 
others, and completely destitute of 
that innocent cheerfulness which I 
would suppose true religion is calcu- 
lated to inspire : 

" They learn three-mile prayers, and half- 
mile graces, 
Wi' wide spread loots and lang thrown facta, 
And grunt mony a solemn lengthened 
groan—" 

But. where is that philanthropy which 
glows to the whole human race r 
Where is the appearance of that 
pleasure which results from doing 
good, which animates the feature*, 
and brains in the looks of the be- 
nevolent and humane ; which sheds 
the rays of peace andhappinessonihe 
heart, and which d illumes joy through 
every bosom capable of feeling its 
influence? If" pure religion and un- 
dented before God, is to visit the wi- 
dow and the fatheriessin their afflic- 
tions, and to keep ourselves unspot- 
ted from the world," I cannot see 
why the performance of these things 
should case a sombre hue over (he 
countenance, or make people loi.iv 
as melancholy as if they were under, 
z 
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sentence of death. I would by no 
means insinuate that a grave face is 
always the sign of a bad heart; but 
I do confess, when I behold an un- 
common degree of gravity, hear ar- 
dent professions of sanctity, and loud 
railings against the vices of the age, 
I generally look sharp, and I am 
apt to suspect there is " a wolf in 
sheep's clothing," and to feel a kind 
of instinctive impulse to guard 
against mischief. 

I some time ago spent an evening 
in the house of a very devout pious 
widow lady, whose simplicity of 
heart, and ignorance of the world, 
make her liable to be imposed on by 
every artful hypocrite. A consider- 
able number of both sexes was pre- 
sent, mostly young, and of course 
disposed to be merry ; one gentle- 
man, however, formed an exception ; 
and with a tragic scowl, and counte- 
nance which would have graced a 
pillory, with frequent groanings and 
grimaces, and apparent mental eja- 
culation fits, he looked like"an<an- 
gry fiend broke in among the laugh- 
ing Gods.'' His appearance struck 
roe forcibly, and having got into a 
corner with a friend at a considerable 
distance from this " man of heaving 
sorrows, 5 ' I inquired who and what 
he was. f Oh '■" said my friend, 
with a significant sneer, " he is a 
divine." " A divine \" " Yes, 
and of that order, too, now known 
by the name of Cossacs." "Do 
you know his history ?" I asked. 
"A great deal better" said be, "than 
be imagines. He was left a hand- 
some fortune by his father, whose 
only child he was ; and at a very 
early period, he displayed a liberal 
taste for expensive gratifications. 
He married, when young, a woman 
worthy ot a much, better fate, and 
whose only fault was h.er love -for 
jiim. Scarcely was the honeymoon 
over, when, under some prelertce or 
other, be set off to England, arrived 



at the metropolis, and there found 
the seat of paradise. He gave him- 
self up to every species of debauch- 
ery, and whi|e his amiable wife was 
left at home, pining lonely and ne- 
glected, he was revelling in the 
haunts of licentiousness, and among 
the frantic votaries of the gaming? 
table. Every person of observation 
must perceive how much an inter- 
course with the world, more parti- 
cularly when we mingle in its vi- 
cious pursuits, tends to destroy re- 
finement of thcjght, and delicacy of 
mind. 

" It hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.'? 

The heart is rendered callous, vica 
becomes systematic, and what per- 
haps before was merely the result of 
$ thoughtless unguarded disposition, 
at length grows into a confirmed ha- 
bit. The truth of this . remark was 
very clearly evinced in the conduct 
of the person of whom we are speak- 
ing. Like other giddy unthinking 
young men, he might have yielded 
to the infJuence of temptation, with- 
out being stigmatized with the im- 
putation of possessing a bad and un- 
principled heart; but the courses 
which he followed, and the company- 
he kept, nipt the plant or blighted 
the flower of almost every virtue he 
originally possessed. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself in London as a 
blood of the firsi rank ; he scoured 
the streets, beat watchmen, slept in 
the roundhouse, haunted gaming- 
houses, associated with black-legs 
and swindlers, and became quite an 
adept in the profound mysteries of 
their honorable profession. As this 
line of condqej destroys the morals, 
so it frequently endangers the life 
of him who pursues it. The agi- 
tated passions of .a gamester, and 
the midnight brawls of a debauchee, 
are very often productive of fataj 
effects, and that reverend Cossac has 
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liad many '' hair-breadth 'scapes ;"he 
has.ufteti been "taken by the insolent 
foe," and put in bondage. I could 
tell you of his "redemption thence, 
and with it all his travel'* history," 
but time prevents, and you would 
think the narrative somewhat tedious. 
In the mean time, you will be ready- 
to ask, what became of his wife all 
the while? She returned to her 
father's house, and while his proper- 
ty was rapidly sinking into the vor- 
tex of infamy, she, by care and in- 
dustry, was providing for herself 
and infant son, without being a 
burden to her friends! , His fortune 
destroyed, his character lost, he re- 
turned to his native country, for be 
did not think it expedient to remain 
lorigeY where he was, and from the 
temple of the Cyprian Goddess, he 
has made his way into the bojy ta- 
bernacle of the reverend Cossacs. 
Here, with all the energy of an apos- 
tle, dues he daily labour for the con- 
version of the wicked, and the com- 
fort of the righteous. L myself had 
the curiosity to attend one of their 
assemblies at which he held forth ; 
he possesses a clear voice, a popular 
eloquence, and before he had finish- 
ed, we had a concert of sighs and 
groans, little interior to the bewitch- 
ing music of bullfrogs in the 
marshes of America. This good old 
gentle woman was captivated, her 
bouse is become his home, and he 
Das converted it into a conven- 
ticle." My friefld was interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of a third per- 
son ; and as we joiued the rest 
of the party, he said, with a sarcas- 
tic ^rin, "is it not truly delightful 
to every virtuous mind, to witness 
such a thorough reformation ?" 
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T WAS much pleased with a sketch 
of an excursion to Edinburgh, in- 



serted in yourMagazine for January; 
but I regret that the author per- 
mitted himself to entertain a super- 
stitious idea of omrtis. He seems to 
suppo-te that the night on which Ro- 
bert Burns, the Scottish poet, was 
born, being so stormy as to occasion 
au accident to the wall of the house, 
was ominous of the misfortunes which, 
afterwards betel him. Reasoning 
from the doctrine of cause and effect, 
I cannot imagine how the misfortunes 
of Burns could be augured from aa 
accident which was occasioned by 
the severity of the weather. I ad- 
mit indeed that similar accidents are 
more frequently remembered when 
they happen on memorable eras, and 
thence many individuals have been 
inadvertently led into a belief in 
omens ; but surely the writer of the 
Excursion to Edinburgh cannot sup- 
pose that Burns was so important a 
personage that even the ' elements 
had conspired to predict the events 
of his future life. 

Bums was, in common with every 
human being, the artificer of his own 
fortunes, as according to his prudent 
or imprudent conduct depended his 
" weal or woe," and he undoubtedly 
caused his misfortunes by his profli- 
gacy, for which all his poetic genius 
Could not atone. 

The superstitious belief in omens 
has produced incalculable mischief 
in the world, by cramping the ener- 
gy of the soul ; and it becomes a duty 
with every friend to the increase of 
knowledge, to endeavour to remove 
the bandage which ignorance binds 
so firmly on the eyes of the multi- 
tude. Let then the writer of the Ex- 
cursion join in removing the intel- 
lectual obscurations of the human 
mind, instead of assisting to perpe- 
tuate ignorance. I recollect when { 
had an undefined belief in omens; and 
lam indebted to the following sen- 
timent, with which I met in Dr. 
Johnson's Rasselas, for assisting to 



